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ROYAL EXCHANGE, GLASGOW 





Very great ehanges and improvements have taken 
place in Glasgow within the last ten years, all indi- 
cative of commercial activity and prosperity*. New and 
spacious streets have been formed, new and handsome 
buildings have been erected, new bridges have been 
thrown over the Clyde; and its river harbour, the 
“ Broomielaw,” has been so altered and extended, as 
scarcely now to be recognised by the old men whose 
memories and associations carry them back to a by- 
goneage. The “ west-end”—for Glasgow, too, has its 
“ west-end ”—commonly designated the “* New Town,” 
has increased largely. Merchants, quitting their occu- 
pation of “ flats”—(a story of a house is a “ flat,” 
and the successive flats of the old houses form, as in 
Edinburgh, distinct residences, a stone staircase, ex- 
* A general description of Glasgow is given in vol, iv. of the 
‘Penny Magazine’ ‘ 4 
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[Glasgow Exchange. | 

















terior to the houses, being the common mode of access) 
—have betaken themselves to what are known as “ self- 
contained” houses, built after the English fashion, 
each house intended for the residence of one family. 
Thus, the New Town has spread westward, far away 
from the “ Cross,” and the “ Trongate,” and the 
“ Tontine,” where merchants were wont to congregate ; 
and this, along with the want of adequate accommo- 
dation, led to the erection of the handsome building, . 
the Exchange, a view of which is given above. 

A view of the exterior of the building called the 
“ Tontine ”—so called from having been built on the 
Italian principle of subscription with benefit of survivor- 
ship, is given at p. 38] of vol. iv. of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine.’ The lower portion forms a piazza, the upper a 
handsome tavern and hotel. Under this piazza the 
newsmongers and gossips of Glasgow used to meet, to 
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talk of trade and commerce, of the weather, or of any- 
thing strange. Behind the piazza is a subscription 
eoffee-house, having one large and lofty room, the 
tables of which are strewed with newspapers; and up 
and down which the subscribers—mostly merchants 
and manufacturers—walk, discoursing of their pro- 
spects or of a bargain. A story is told of an aocident 
which happened in this spacious room. One day when 
it was thronged, (subscribers could take in a friend 
with them) a merchant gave an alarm that he had lost 
his gold watch. Immediately the wary waiters closed 
the doors, and shortly afterwards the watch, seals, and 
all, were found hanging at the back of a worthy and 
wealthy citizen, suspended from a button, while he was 
totally unconscious of the manner in which he was 
decorated. Every body knew at once that the adroit 
thief had palmed a joke on the honest man: but he 
himself was in confusion, and was anxious to ascertain 
how it was possible his button could have hooked out 
the watch, without either party feeling the jerk. 

Considerable excitement and ill-feeling were creavea 
when the project was fairly under weigh of carrying 
the meeting-place of the merchants west, from the 
Tontine to the building now erected at the head of 
Queen Street. In all such cases there are rival inte- 
rests. The foundation-stone of the Exchange was laid 
with considerable ceremony in 1829, a number of the 
principal merchants attending. Part of the site on 
which the Exchange and other new buildings stand 
was occupied by the theatre, a very large building, and 
affirmed to have been one of the handsomest provincial 
theatres in Britain. It was but badly patronized, except 
on some rare occasions, when “ stars” came down from 
London, or any thing grand was to take place. An 
accidental fire consumed it shortly afler the foundations 
of the Exchange had been laid, thus clearing it away 
for the new project. The view given at the head of this 
urticle will give an idea of the Exchange. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Hamilton, of Glasgow. The portico which 
fronts the east, facing Ingram Street, is 74 feet in 
width and 27 deep; and the body of the building is 
177 feet by 74. The principal room is spacious—93 
feet by 62, and 36 high in the centre. In this the 
merchants meet, as they used in the large room of the 
Tontine Coffee House. But though the wealthier mer- 
chants and manufacturers now frequent the Exchange, 
the ‘Tontine Coffee House is by no means abandoned. 
It has still about 400 or 500 annual subscribers, besides 
casual monthly or quarterly subs¢ribers—mostly of the 
class of respectable shopkeepers, or smaller merchants 
and dealers. Still there can be no doubt that, by the 
erection of the Exchange, the old glory of the Tontine 
is eclipsed. The portico of a newly-erected and hand- 
some building for the Royal Bank faces the west front 
of the Exchange. 

At the head of Queen Street, a little distance from 
the Exchange, stood an ancient house, which was in- 
habited by James Ewing, Esq., formerly M.P. and 
Lord Provost of Glasgow. In front of it were sundry 
trees, occupied by a rookery. Mr. Ewing sedulously 
protected his black neighbours, prohibiting all molesta- 
tion of them: but the relentless spirit of improvement 
has removed this old landmark; and Queen Street, 
once a quiet sedate street, is now a busy and a splendid 
place. 





THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


Tue peculiar season known by this name is celebrated 
in all books descriptive of American scenery and climate ; 
but it is very little understood in England. It is com- 
monly supposed to be a return of bright sunny weather 
after cold,—a renewal of the heats and lustre of July. 
But it is not so. There is little beauty in the Indian 
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summer; and if it came at any other time of year, it 
would be thought nothing of. Its charm to the stranger 
is in its singularity; to the native in its affording a 
renewal of country pleasures after the apparent setting 
in of winter. 

After having gone to sleep by the light of a comfort. 
able chamber-fire, the stranger rises, on the first morn. 
ing of the Indian summer, surprised at the warmth of 
the room. On opening his window, the feel of the air 
is delicious—still and warm, so that. it isa luxury to 
stand breathing it. If in a town, he sees the church 
steeples hung with a soft, peculiar light, and the ex. 
tremity of the street lost in a blueish mist. If in the 
country, he observes that the sky is cloudless and of 
the palest blue. The rivers seem to lie still while the 
red sun-shine paints their reaches and turnings; the 
rusty woods appear asleep, and are overhung with what 
looks like alight blue smoke. This and the succeeding 
mornings are the stillest of the year. 

The apparent smokiness of the atmosphere has led 
to mistakes about the origin of the Indian summer. Its 
causes remain obscure ; no plausible explanation having 
been given of its occurring invariably, and always at 
the same season, and disappearing at the end of about 
three days. The supposition of early settlers was that 
this warm dusky weather was caused by the fires lighted 
by the Indians in+their autumn huntings, or by the 
forest conflagrations which they left behind them. But 
this notion is now seen to be absurd. It is improbable 
enough that these fires should be lighted always at the 
same season, and that their smoke should overspread 
so large an extent of country at once, and for the space 
of three or four days only. But, besides all this, there 
is the fact that the Indian summer remains where there 
are no longer any Indians, and where forest confla- 
grations are limited and rare. It is to be hoped that 
the causes will be discovered, through the advance of 
meteorological science, before the phenomenon has dis- 
appeared. It seems to be agreed that the occurrence 
of this remarkable season is less distinct in the centre 
of a widely cleared and settled tract of country than 
in the wilderness ; and than it was, within the memory 
of living men, when the tract itself was a wilderness. 
Whether it will wholly disappear, no one, in the present 
ignorance of its nature, will venture to say. 

My first experience of the Indian summer was truly 
delicious. I had been compelled by stress of weather 
to desist from an unprosperous voyage on Lake Erie. 
Wintry winds had chilled every one on board into a 
state of despondency, The gentlemen were seen with 
their hands in their pockets, and heard stamping the 
deck with their feet all day long ; and the ladies huddled 
together in the cabin. For three days the icy wind 
blew strong; and at intervals, for sixty hours, our 
captain put out from Erie harbour, on the Pennsylvania 
shore, into the rough lake, and was as often obliged to 
put back. The majority of his passengers, emigrants 
on their way to Michigan and Wiscousin, were com- 
pelled to wait the pleasure of the elements. Some few 
others, and I among them, were not. I gave up my 
intention of proceeding to Detroit, and landed at Erie, 
with an intense longing to sit beside a blazing fire. 
Within a few hours I experienced an extraordinary 
change. The Indian summer came on as I reached 
Meadville, thirty-six miles from Erie. My companions 
and I were out almost all day long, enjoying the last 
mild weather of the year, It was balmy as the English 
May, and ruddy as October. The first morning we 
walked five miles through the forest, now pausing to 
look abroad over the settled plain; now sitting to cool 
ourselves on the trunk of a fallen tree. We scarcely 
liked to speak, so deep'was the stillness, Nota breath 
stirred among the trees; not a leaf fell, though hardly 
a green one was left. No sound was heard in the 
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sleeping woods but the squirrels on the dead leaves, 
and here and there a dropping nut which had waited in 
yain for a hand to gather it. The pale yellow sun 
shone in at the openings, casting faint shadows from 
the tree-stems or the leaf-strewn turf; but there was 
no glare ; all was soft as moonlight. 

In the afternoon we saw, in the course of a long 
drive, the effect of the weather on the country-people. 
They were as much enlivened by the change as the 
woods were stilled. We drove to Seager's Town, a 
Dutch settlement, on French Creek, founded about 
1826. It looked cheerful and thriving. It has a 
bridge, which had not come into use when I saw it, 
for want of a road on the other side of the creek. A 
waggon was fording the creek, carrying a family across, 
and their cheerful yoices came to us from under the 
slanting trees which overhung the water. The farm 
oxen were swimming after the waggon. The settlers 
had all turned out from their fire-sides into their stoups,— 
the piazzas which run along both sides of the dwellings. 
There the children might he seen, flushed with play, 
stopping to get breath, or to gaze at us as we drove 
by. The mother was at work on the steps of the stoup, 
and the spectacled grandmother sat among the spin- 
ning-wheels at the further end, poring over the book 
upon her knee, On the forest road we overtook a little 
girl and boy, with their satchel, plodding their weekly 
way home from school to spend the Sabbath with their 
parents. ‘They looked heated and tired, and were yet 
two miles from the mill—their home: the evening star 
already shone through the haze, and they were glad of 
alift; the offer of which they understood, though we 
could not speak Duteh. We set them down at their 
father’s stile. 


perfection anywhere, for Meadville and all the neigh- 
bouring settlements have been very lately cut out of 
the forest. A young girl remembers gathering nuts in 
the principal street of Meadville. 

A very few days after the Ist of November, which I 
have described, the gusts had swept down the last 
showers of leaves from the rusty oaks, and the wheels 
of our stage left their tracks in a thin layer of snow. 
The Indian summer had shed its pleasures, and de- 
parted. H. M. 





EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND. 


catiannmatlannitiieians 
To rus Eprror or Tug ‘ Panny Macazina. 


My eye has just fallen on some remarks on “ Al- 
phabets for the Blind,” and “Printing for the Blind,” in 
No. 289 of your Magazine, and on the note by the Editor, 


Sir, 


appended to those remarks. Allow me to say, by way of 
comment, what I have seen in America of the advantage 
to the blind of being taught to read with the fingers. 

In the Blind Asylum at Boston, Massachusetts, there is 
a printing-press, employed for printing, I believe, all the 
literature of the blind in America. The common alphabet 
is used ; and the only difference between this and common 
printing is, that no ink is used; that the types are sharper 
and more raised than ordinary ; and that the paper is of a 
thicker quality, and is more wetted. The process of print- 
ing has been much simplified within a few years; and I 
believe no one there now advocates the employment of any 
alphabet but the common one. 

A considerable variety of works are now printed at this 
press, I have in my possession, besides separate sheets, 
containing the Lord's prayer, alphabets, &c., a thick volume 
of grammar. I have sent for more ;—for Testaments, and 
for any books of amusement which may have been actually 
brought into use by the pupils since I was in Boston. 

As for the benefit of the blind by this apparatus, there 
can be no doubt of its being very great. At the asylum at 
Philadelphia, I repeatedly got the pupils to read to me from 
their Testaments, taking care to choose portions with which 
they were not familiar. They could read with tolerable 
fluency, and made no mistakes. It was delightful to see 
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the pupils, both at Boston and Philadelphia, reading for 
their own solace. They sit fingering the lines, their faces 
upraised (as the faces of the blind usually are), and smiles 
coming forth now and then at what they are reading; 
smiles at first perplexing to the stranger, who is accustomed 
to see the amused reader bent over his book. The art has 
now advanced so far that there seems no reason why the 
blind should not sit all the morning absorbed in ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ or laughing over ‘Don Quixote,’ much like other 
people. The expense of printing. for this class of readers 
need not now much exceed that of common printing on 
good paper. ; ; 

I supposed, till lately, that it was only young fingers, 
unhardened by application to mechanical labour, which 
could have nicety of touch enough to distinguish the letters. 
Six months ago I should have agreed with your corre- 
spondent in this particular; but facts have convinced me to 
the contrary. Some of my specimens of the Boston print- 
ing were carried away from my table by a friend, for the use 
of.a poor blind woman whom she knew. I had no hope of 
any good result from their use; for the woman had been 
blind only eight years, previous to which time she was a 
washerwoman. Her hands have been constantly exercised 
in hard labour ever since, and a more hopeless set of finger- 
ends could hardly haye been put under instruction. Yet 
already has this woman become able to read, to her own 

reat satisfaction. She was able to read before she was 

lind ; but your correspondent’s doubt is concerning the pos- 
sibility of the hard hand of labour being available for the 
pu under our notice. This poor woman has learned to 
Soak and is waiting with much eagerness for the arrival of 
the further treasures of literature which I have sent for to 
Boston. She asks how long they will be in coming; and 
says her Sundays will now no more be the dull days they 
have been for eight long years. 

Every one will agree with your carrespondent as to the 
benefit and pleasure to the blind of being read to in parties. 


4 There will always be many books which they can become 


We could not have seen this brief season to greater” acquainted with by no other means. but this is no reason 


why they should not be able to read themselves. The poor 
woman mentioped above has a kind husband, who reads to 
her every evening on his return from his work, affording 
her a bright hour at the close of her dark day; but she is 
not for this the less delighted at her new acquisition. 

The‘ pupils at the Philadelphia Institution are very fond 
of geography, and would fully confirm all your correspond- 
ent’s praise of maps in relief. I asked one boy whether 
he thought he could trace my long journey through the 
United States. He replied, “I could if I knew where you 
had been.’ I told him the principal towns, lakes, rivers, 
and mountains that I had passed ; and he found every one 
with the utmost accuracy, without any help, and with per- 
fect glee. The great library of voyages and travels seems 
now to be completely opened to their intelligence. I wish 
it were brought within our comprehension how those con- 
ceptions of space are originated through the sense of touch, 
which we owe mainly to that of light. If this could be 
discovered, the whole of society might be found to be as 
much indebted to the invention of maps in relief as the 
blind themselves. H. M. 


Extemporaneous Speaking.—But the power of extem- 
pore speaking is not less singular though more frequently 
displayed, at least in this country. A practised orator will 
declaim in measured and in various periods—will weave his 
discourse into one texture—form parenthesis within paren- 
thesis—excite the passions, or move to laughter—take a 
turn in his discourse from an accidental interruption, making 
it the topic of his rhetoric for five minutes to come, and pur- 
suing in like manner the new illustrations to which it gives 
rise—mould his diction with a view to attain or to shun an 
epigrammatic point, or an alliteration, or a discord; and.all 
this with so much assured reliance on his own powers, and 
with such perfect ease to himself, that he shall even plan 
the next sentence whilst he is pronouncing off-hand the 
one he is engaged with, adapting each to the other, and 
shall look forward to the topic which is to follow and fit in 
the close of the one he is handling to be its introducer, nor 
shall any auditor be able to discover the least difference 
between all this and the portion of his speech which he has 
got by heart, or tell the transition from the one to the other, 
—Lord Brougham's Discourse. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No. IX, 
Forests. 
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{Cork Forest’at Moira.] 


Besipes the beauties of her capital, Portugal possesses 
many scenes of a highly romantic and interesting cha- 
racter, as well from the historical associations connected 
with them as from the rich and noble natural produc- 
tions which adorn them. The soil of Portugal, like 
that of the neighbouring kingdom (Spain), is extremely 
light; but the fine climate amply compensates for the 
want of a richer svil. The olive, the orange, the lemon, 
the fig, the pomegranate, the almond, and indeed every 
plant loving a warm climate, are to be found in the 
greatest luxury of growth. The deep tones of the olive 
mingling with foliage of a lighter tint, and the golden 
hue of the orange and lemon through the dark leaves, 
give a character to the groves of Portugal peculiarly 
enchanting. The orchards of the nobility are forests of 
fruit-trees, interspersed with fountains in every possible 
variety of shape and situation; and the coolness im- 
parted to the? atmosphere by the shadows of the trees 
and the playing of the water, renders a walk in their 
gardens exceedingly pleasant. 

But, notwithstanding the little labour which is neces- 
sary to make the soil productive, large tracts of land 
remain totally uncultivated, and others are covered with 
forests of pine or of cork. The royal forest of the 
Alemtejo (beyond the Tagus is the largest in extent 
in the country, and is as bea tiful in its appearance as 
varied in its productions ;—now covering the level plain 
for leagues, and now climbing up the mountain side ; 
—now overshadowing the roaring torrent, and now 
spreading its green canopy over the beautiful valley ! 
Amongst the forest scenery, the pine bears a dis- 
tinguishing preponderance. Though these trees do 
not grow to the magnitude of the same species in the 
northern climates, yet they serve all the purposes for 
which they are required by the Portuguese; charcoal 
and wood for burning are indispensable requisites in a 


country where coal has not been discovered ; and the 
extreme inflammability of the pine renders it an in- 
valuable product in the domestic economy of a Portu- 
guese family. When used in the natural or uncharred 
state, the more resinous parts are cut out, and are used 
as lamps and torches’ by the country people, whilst the 
remainder, in its greenest state, burns with a strong 
and bright flame. The pine also yields an exquisite 
nut, which the natives call “ pintad,” and of which they 
are exceedingly fond. ‘The appearance also of the pine 
in the Peninsula is different from any of the same 
family in colder climates. The trunk is bare from the 
root to the height of twenty, thirty, or forty feet, when the 
branches shoot out in lines curved upward, and pointed 
with the apple which yields the nut. There are also 
many specimens of the common Scotch fir, but not in 
sufficient quantities to form a prominent feature in the 
products of the country. There is a fir of this descrip- 
ftion near Moira, on the Tagus, which for grandeur 
and size I have not seen surpassed. It is known as the 
“ Guerillas’ Tree,” from the frequent robberies and 
executions which took place beneath its branches, 
which were made to serve as a gallows to the thieves, 
when taken. Such specimens are, however, extremely 
rare; the heat causes the trees to shoot up toa dis- 
proportionate height, and the necessity of supplying the 
country with charcoal causes them to be cut down be- 
fore they can acquire size by age. Here and there, 
amidst the boundless woods, may be seen an olive 
grove, or a vineyard, surrounded by a hedge of aloes, 
whose strong pointed leaves render them useful as a 
fence as well as ornamental. The oak grows in con- 
siderable quantities, but is dwarfish and insignificant 
compared with the cork-tree, which, in Portugal at 
least, is King of the Forest. The ancient forests of 





these noble trees.are now mostly converted into parks 
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for the king or nobility : they resemble much our larger 
kind of oak in the form of their branches, though per- 
haps more graceful ; the leaves are smoother, and of a 
brighter green; the bark, which is of an immense thick- 
ness, is extremely rugged, and of a yellowish tint, mixed 
with a bright grey, and not unfrequently covered with 
a species of dry grey moss. 

The most extensive cork-forest is situated a few miles 
from the town of. Moira, in the Alemtejo. When I 
beheld it, the beauty of the scene was heightened by 
the temporary occupation of the troops of Dom Pedro. 
The bivouac is always a scene of bustle and animation : 
—the lively costume of the soldiers,—the glitter of 
their arms,—the artillery drawn up,—the cavalry dis- 
mounted,—the soldiers formed into groups of various 
magnitude,—are at any time objects of interest ; but 
when surrounded by the noblest works of Nature, the 
effect is irresistibly imposing. Such was the scene in 
the cork-forest of Moira, of which our wood-cut is a 
sketch: every tree became, as it were, a house for a 
dozen or more soldiers, the broad branches and thick 
foliage affording ample protection, as well from the 
heat of the sun by day as from the heavy dews by 
night ; some were busied in preparations for the frugal 
meal,—others were reposing after the fatigues of the 
march,—others, again, forming beds from the branches 
or underwood,—and all happy that they could avail 
themselves of a protection and cover as beautiful as it 
was grateful. 

There is a remarkably fine specimen of the cork-tree 
at the pass of Mattar Quatra, near Santarem. This 
tree, I have no doubt, will be well remembered by 
many of our readers, as the picket in that romantic 
valley covers the road to Lisbon by Cartaxo, and the 
tree itself served, and still serves, as a station for a 
sentinel in troubled times. 





VISIT TO THE CAVERN OF CARIPE, IN THE 
PROVINCE OF CUMANA, 
CoMMONLY KNOWN BY THE NAME OF “La GRUTA DEL 
GuACHARO.” 
[Concluded from No. 356.) 
“We continued to advance into the depths of the 
cavern, measuring and observing it as we proceeded ; 
while the Guacharoes, disturbed by our lights, screamed, 
and made a most hideous uproar in the higher recesses 
of the grotto, flying backwards and forwards, and adding 
to the horrible din by the flapping of their wings. 

“ At a distance of 240 varas (equal to about 658 
English feet) from the entrance, we began to ascend a 
slope of 25 degrees, formed of calcareous rocks petrified, 
and heaped upon each other in such a manner as to 
form steps. Having reached to a disiance of 325 varas 
(equal to about 891 English feet), we descended an 
easy slope, formed by a spongy floor, resulting from 
the decayed remnants of the food of the Guacharoes, 
mixed with their excrement,—so enormous is the num- 
ber of these birds which frequent this cavern. 

“ A scaffolding had been erected, consisting of a pole 
formed of the timber of the Matacd set upright, and 
supported at its base by a variety of timbers or beams, 
secured in their places by four stakes and an incrus- 
tation of the cavern. To this pole were fixed cross 
pieces arranged at conventent distances from each other, 
80 as to form steps to facilitate the ascent of the Indians ; 
while a vine, fastened to its extremity, and secured at 
its other end to the more solid petrifactions which pro- 
jected into the cave, served as a cord stretched beneath 
the vault. The Indian who climbs the pole in quest of 
the Guacharoes, having reached this vine, places his 
feet upon it, and grasping the projecting incrustations 
or stalactites with one hand, employs the other to grope 
for and drag the young birds from their nests, advancing 
along the vine, (as a seaman does along the horses, or 
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ropes attached under the yards for the men to stand on 
when loosing, reefing, or furling a sail,) and traversing 
the elevated vault of the cavern in quest of their prey. 

** June is the season for collecting the fat of the Gua- 
charo, which is obtained from the young birds, which 
are exposed to heat over a fire, when the solid parts 
remain in the form of hard lumps, while the remainder 
is converted into an exquisite marreca, or lard. 

** The cavern continued to preserve the greatest uni- 
formity in its direction, varying neither in height, 
breadth, nor form, otherwise than from the effects of 
the stalactitic incrustations which depended from its 
roof, or projected from its sides. A muriatic gypsum 
(el ypso muriato) is found incrusting its walls, similar 
to that which is met with in the limestone of Jura, or 
in that of the Alps; whether serving as a partition 
between these two formations, or interposed between 
the Alpine limestone and the argillaceous clay. 

“The rivulet once more crossed our path, and was 
soon after lost in the midst of hollow stalactitic masses, 
amongst which it appeared, from its noise, as if it 
formed a subterranean cascade. 

“‘ At this spot we found the temperature of the air to 
be between 18°°5 and 19 centesimal degrees (between 
65°°30 and 66°°2 of Fahrenheit’s scale) ; the exterior 
air of the cavern being at 17°°5S (63°°5 Fahr.). We 
had found the temperature of the air at the entrance 
of the cavern to be 18° (64°°4 Fahr.).” 

Baron Humboldt found the temperature within the 
cavern, in the month of September, 1800, to be 18°°4 
(65°°12 Fahr.), and 18°°9 (66°°02 Fahr.). The ex- 
ternal temperature, at the same time, was 16°°2 (61°°16 
Fahr.), and that of the air at the entrance of the grotto 
17°°6 (63°°86 Fahr.); while tie thermometer on being 
immersed in the water of the rivulet, indicated a tem- 
perature of 16°°8 (62°°25 Fahr.). or 

“ These experiments possess a high degree of interest 
when we take into consideration the tendency of the 
temperature to establish an equilibrium between the 
water, the air, and the earth. The thermometer, on 
immersion in the water of the rivulet at the point where 
it loses itself, indicated a difference of two (centesimal ) 
degrees (3°°6 Fahr.) below the temperature of the air. 

** After reaching to the distance of 570 varas (about 
1564 English feet) from the entrance, we found the 
floor of the cavern begin to ascend with an inclination 
of sixty degrees. Humboldt was unable to penetrate 
beyond this point, being unable to prevail upon the 
Indians jto accompany him. Terrified at the frightful 
and gloomy aspect of the cavern, intreaties and pro- 
mises were alike ineffectual in prevailing upon them: to 
advance. The panic produced by the shrill and deafen- 
ing screams of the birds, and, above all, the firm per- 
suasion that the souls of their ancestors resided within 
the dark and dismal recesses of that gloomy and mys- 
terious mansion, operated as motives sufficiently powerful 
with the Indians of that day, to make them resolute in 
their determination not to penetrate farther within its 
awful precincts. Now, however, superstition having 
less sway over the minds of the Indians, they silently, 
but without opposition, followed our steps. $9 

‘“‘ We clambered over some rocks confusedly heaped 
one upon another, until at length, at the end of 632 
varas (about 1734 English feet), the ascent terminated. 

‘‘The breadth of the cavern was here contracted to 
ten varas (274 English feet), and its height reduced to 
twelve (nearly 33 English feet); its structure, however, 
continued unchanged, and it still preserved, without 
variation, its original direction to north-east. 

“ Here we again fell in with the rivulet, and were only 
able to make our way by descending into its bed, every 
other mode of advancing being prevented by the petri- 
factions and incrustations which adhered vertically to 
the walls of the eavern. In this manner we continued 
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to advance, wading through the water, till we had 
reached to the distance of 647 varas (about 1771 
English feet), when the cavern suddenly changed its 
direction, and displayed an infinite number of columns, 
with small lateral recesses on the right, while the wall 
on the left continued vaulted. The stalactites and in- 
crustations were particularly abundant at this spot, 
which we found to swarm so ffightfully with the Gua- 
charoes, that the horrible noise of their shrill cries 
rendered it impossible for us to hear one another. 

‘** We pursued the course of the stream, which flowed 
from the right, and found the floor of the cavern, which 
was covered with the pulverized excrement of the 
Guacharoes, continue to ascend, with an almost imper- 
ceptible slope, to a spot where the grotto attained 
a breadth of twenty-two varas (about 60 English 
feet), with a height considerably greater in amount ; 
its walls shaped in the most grotesque fashion, and its 
roof displaying the most singular forms. At the dis- 
tance of 885 varas (about 2263 English feet) from the 
entrance, we again lost the rivulet, which here issued 
from a narrow cave, leaving the floor of the cavern per- 
fectly level in the direction it had previously occupied *, 
This level space, however, did not continue to any great 
distance; for, on reaching to the length of 950 varas 
(about 2606 English feet), the floor of the cavern 
rose abruptly, with a large mass of petrifactions, at an 
angle of seventy degrees. 

** No person had hitherto penetrated so far within the 
depths of the cavern, with the exception of the Bishop 
of Guayana, spoken of by Humboldt; who imagined 
that this was the termination of the grotto; while the 
baron, on the contrary, was of opinion that it extended 
at least to 1088 varas (2992 English feet, or about 
352 feet more than half a statute mile). 

** None of the Indians had hitherto ventured farther 


into the cavern than this spot, at which they had erected 
their last scaffolding for the capture of the Guacharoes. 

** [ succeeded in clambering up some heaps of petri- 
factions to a level with the roof of the cavern, but 
without being able to detect the slightest trace of any 


farther continuation of it in this direction. On ex- 
amining the barometer, I found that I was 225 varas 
(about 617 English feet) above the level of the vestibule 
of the cavern. 

“I descended some steep places, and, after a little 
while, reached an oval resting-place, towards the east, 
the walls of which rose perpendicularly. The intro- 
duction of torches enabled us to discover a narrow 
cavern, which opened into it, the direction of which ran 
towards the north. I was meditating a descent into 
this subterranean cavity, by the aid of the scaffolding 
left by the Indians, when I fell in with another cavity, 
which led me to a re-discovery of the rivulet which had 
lost itself in some hollows. 

“ In our examination of this, we retraced our steps 
for a distance of about twenty-five varas (684 English 
feet) when we fell in with a small opening of one vara 
(about 2% English feet) in height, and the same in 
breadth, which sloped downwards towards the east, 
with an inclination of forty-five degrees. The floor 
was covered with excrementitious matter reduced to 
powder, in which we could discover the prints of the 
feet of animals without being at first able to recognise 
the species. Subsequently, however, we ascertained 
that they were those of the Lapas ft. 


* The expression “ par una cueva estrecha,” by a narrow cave, 
might seem to imply that this narrow cave received the rivulet 
(quebrada) in its deseent; had this. however, been the case, the 
travellers, whose course was directed againsf, not with, that of the 
stream, must have met with, not dost it—a fact not only at variance 
with the words “ se nos perdia,” but, as the translator conceives. 
with the previous part of the narrative. 

The translator has not been able to determine what is the 
ereature intended to be expressed under this name, , 
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“J questioned the Indians as to whether any one had 
ever penetrated to this spot before us; to which they 
answered decidedly in the negative; adding that it was 
impossible for any one to advance farther, since none 
of them had ever descended. I immediately seized 
torch, and lying down flat on my belly, crept along for 
a distance of about six varas (about 164 English feet), 
when the cavity began to enlarge, and at length, at 
the end of twelve varas (nearly 33 English feet), I was 
once more able to stand erect. 

“ Jost Lopez, a native of the place, and alcaid of 
Caripe, followed my steps, accompanied by my assist- 
ants carrying torches, the needle, the barometer, and 
the thermometer. As we advanced, the cavern pro- 
gressively enlarged, and the descent became more 
rapid. At 25 varas (684 English feet) we again fell 
in with the rivulet-we had lost, but found ourselves 
deserted by the Indians, who had hitherto accompanied 
us, carrying hatchets and ropes; and it was only by 
returning, and forcing them to advance in front, that 
the aleaid succeeded in getting four of the number to 
descend to the spot where we were, the whole of the 
remainder obstinately refusing to proceed farther, 

“ Notwithstanding this discouraging desertion, we 
persevered in our determination to explore to the utmost 
the whole extent of this newly-discovered cavern, and 
proceeded in the execution of our task with the dim 
light of only two torches, undismayed by the deep 
obscurity of the place, or the hideous uproar of the 
Guacharoes. 

“Seeing that we had a sufficiency of torches, taking 
into account not only those which we had actually in 
use, but those which we had yet unexpended in reserve, 
we boldly continued our onward march. The breadth 
of the rivulet was here contracted within narrow dimen- 
sions; but the depth of the water it contained was not 
less than four feet, with a soft and miry bottom; while 
its steep, scarped, and slippery banks added much to 
our labour in passing them. 

“* Here we found the appearance of every thing altered; 
neither stalagmites nor stalactites, or any kind of in- 
crustation, could be observed, nor could we meet with 
either limestone or gypsum. The whole mass consisted of 
an argillaceous clay, by the solubility of which in water 
this cavity had evidently been formed: no birds had 
penetrated into this mysterious sanctuary, in which the 
most mournful silence prevailed, unbroken except by 
the gentle murmur of the water, as it flowed tranquilly 
along in a bed which was hardly petrified. This cavern 
did not exceed four varas (nearly 11 English feet) in 
height, and twelve varas (nearly 33 English feet) in 
breadth. If the vast cavern, which we now fiuished 
tracing, admitted of being termed a beautiful horror, 
it well deserved the appellation. 

“ We continued to follow the direction of the stream, 
along a slippery bank raised in the form of a ridge, 
for a length of fifty varas (about 137 English feet) till 
we found all other possibility of advancing, otherwise 
than by wading through the bed of the stream itself, 
at an end. Compelled by necessity, we adopted this 
plan; and availing ourselves of a narrow corridor, of 
from one to two varas in width, and between two and 
three varas in height, containing water waist deep, with 
a bottom of fine gravel, proceeded in its bed for some 
distance, when we found it enlarge its dimensions to 
three varas in width, and five varas in height. But, 
notwithstanding this expansion of its dimensions, we 
were absolutely unable to find any other mode of pro- 
gressing than that which we had been compelled to 
adopt, namely, by wading along the bed of the same 
stream, which here flowed down a gently inclined plane, 
through a channel holJowed out of an argillaceous clay, 
coated with incrustations. We followed this canal for 





a farther distance, when our progress was arrested by 
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its water forming an oval pool: we could only detect a 
very small opening from which it issued. 

“ Our efforts to discover an outlet by which we should 
be enabled to pursue this branch, the entire length of 
which was 225 varas (617 English feet), any farther, 
proved utterly fruitless. The thermometer indicated, 
at this spot, a temperature of 19°-4 (66°°92 Fahr.) ; 


. 


and, on immersion in the water, it stood at 18°°5 
(65°°3 Fahr.). 

“ Retracing our steps, we met with a vertical opening, 
from which a small stream of water filtered; this open- 
ing followed a N.N.W. direction. We accordingly 
entered this passage, when we found it expand, and 
present to our view a descent, the inclination of which 
was forty-five degrees, hollowed out through a cal- 
careous and gypseous soil, filled with incrustations. 
We now descended for a farther distance, when we 
found the passage so much contracted in its dimensions, 
that we experienced no small difficulty in making our 
way forward, with our bodies bent half double; and, in 
many parts, we were even obliged to craw] on our bel- 
lies along the ground. But what was our admiration 
and surprise, when, after proceeding in this manner 
for the length of three varas (8} English feet), a 
yeautiful chamber, formed by three broad arches, seve- 
rally pointing to the west, the south, and the north- 
east, suddenly opened to our view! 

“Here the cavern exchanged at once the forbidding 
and Jugubrious character which it had hitherto pre- 
sented for one of the most gorgeous magnificence, in 
which the wonders of Nature were most profusely dis- 
played in every possible variety of the most splendid 
petrifactions. 

“The roof appeared to be constructed of the fairest 
crystal, curiously wrought by the plastic hand of Na- 
ture into the utmost diversity of the most exquisite 
forms that the imagination of man can picture to itself. 
Stalactites, as rare in their figures as they were brilliant 
in their composition, hung suspended from it; while 
columns, pyramids, and obelisks, some vying in white- 
ness with the purest snow, and some beautifully marked 
with coloured veins, presented themselves to the de- 
lighted eye. Some of these appeared, as it were, hewn 
out of the finest alabaster,—while others seemed to be 
constructed of bronze,—and others of the rarest marble, 
glittering with brilliant points from which the light, 
which fell upon them from the torches which we carried, 
was reflected in every direction. 

“The floor was covered with the most delicate petri- 
factions, each so beautifully formed, and s0 exquisitely 
brilliant, rivalling in this respect the finest diamonds, 
that they left the imagination nothing to desire. These 
succeeded each other like steps, and served in many 
instances to form pedestals, which gave support to a 
variety of beautiful stalagmites, representing, as it were, 
so many statues fresh from the chisel of the statuary. 
These petrifactions displayed all the freshness of recent 
formations, and presented altogether an assemblage 
worthy of the most profound admiration. 

“In the centre of this incomparable apartment a 
kind of tumulus, shining as if plated with silver, and 
white as alabaster, rose, upon semicircular steps, to the 
height of three varas (8} English feet): the form of this 
tumulus was that of a rounded tabernacle, proportioned 
to its height ; it was finished with half an orange, as 
elaborately wrought as if it had been executed by the 
hands of the most skilful workman; upon this half 
orange rested a globe, surmounted by a truncated 
pyramid. To the left we observed two columns, of an 
order approaching to the Ionic, and so perfectly cor- 
responding to each other in all their proportions, that 
they appeared to be the result of design, and not of 
accident ; these columns served as supports to the arch 
which formed the doorway. Their pedestals and capitals 
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were of a slate or grey colour, while the brilliant white 
of the substance which composed their shafis rivalled 
in splendour that of the snow. At the opposite ex- 
tremity to that in which these columns stood, a number 
of other columns, of white and variegated materials, 
but arranged without any apparent regard to order, 
formed a large saloon, filled with crystallized stalac- 
tites. ’ 

“ Such was the surprise and delight with which we 
viewed these admirable works of an omnipotent Creator, 
that a considerable time was suffered to elapse before 
one of us broke the solemn silence. The Indians, who 
were’ my assistants, stood in scattered groups, with the 
torches in their hands, gazing in silent amazement at 
this stupendous display of the wonderful and mysterious 
works of Nature. 

“The rays of light, falling in various directions, 
lighted up a vast variety of different objects, well worthy 
of a master pen for their description; but utterly beyond 
the power of any human pencil to depict with anything 
approaching to the accuracy of truth. The lustre which 
each of these grotesque forms displayed when filumi- 
nated by the rays which casually glanced upon it, the 
deep shadows which, thus lighted up, they cast upon 
other forms but indistinctly visible through the gloom ; 
the deep obscurity in which the great majority of these 
objects were buried; the smoke emitted by the torches, 
and rising perpendicularly in curling columns towards 
the silent vault; everything in this astonishing place 
combined to impress upon it the character of enchant- 
ment. 

“ Having satisfied our curiosity, and indulged our 
admiration by a prolonged and minute survey of this 
imposing spectacle, we quitted this enchanting spot, 
taking a direction to the north-east, Some steps, of a 
semicircular form, conducted us upwards, through a 
labyrinth of columns and stalactites, exhibiting all the 
stages of filtration, petrifaction, and incrustation, from 
the very commencement of the process to its full com- 
pletion. So that the spectator, while watching the fall 
of the drop, impregnated with the gypseous and sparry 
matter held in solution, has the satisfaction of beholding 
it converted, in a few seconds, from a liquid to a solid 
state, and assuming whatever form chance may have 
been pleased to impress upon it, at the instant of the 
escape of the solvent fluid from the substances sus- 
pended in it; and which, thus deprived of the water 
which maintained them in a state of solution, by form- 
ing a crystalline coating upon the substances on which 
they fall, acquire either the same conformation; that 
which they derive from the impulse acquired in their 
descent, or, in fine, that which has been impressed upon 
them by the action of the air at the instant of conge- 
lation, whether the drop has already fallen, or is in the 
act of doing so. 

“ The height of this beautiful cavern is eighteen varas 
(about 49 English feet) ; and its width measures four- 
teen varas (about 88 English feet). No bird has pene- 
trated into its dark recesses; in which a solemn still- 
ness, unbroken by the slightest noise, powerfally disposes 
the mind to serious and religious meditation. 

“ We walked on, absorbed in an unbroken rapture of 
silent admiration, and measured a length of 125 varas 
(nearly 851 English feet); at the end of which we found 
the cave terminated by a gradual contraction of its 
dimensions, occasioned by the multiplication of small 
stalactites and stalagmites, forming pilasters, roofs, 
small arches, pyramids, cones, and an infinite number 
of impenetrable hollows. We crept, nevertheless, ou 
our hands and knees for a farther distance of ten varas 
(about 27 English feet), beyond which the progressive 
increase of these natural obstructions effectually pre- 
vented our farther advance. 

“ Unable to prosecute our researches to any greatey 
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extent in this direction, we returned to the vault of 
which we have already spoken, as situated to the west ; 
but, after penetrating to the distance of thirty varas 
(abeut 82 English feet), we found it also closed up by 
a vast and compact mass of stalactites and stalagmites 
united together. 

“ Baffled here, we next tried the southern vault, which 
we found to be distinguished by nothing but large 
stalactitic incrustations which had fallen, and were piled 
up against each other ; truncated pyramids, and a large 
white pyramid which appeared to be ready to fall, as it 
only rested with one of its angles against an enormous 
mass of petrified matter six varas (about 16 English 
feet) in height. . 

“ This cavern descended, by broken calcareous rocks, 
which became blended together, at the end of forty 
varas (1093 English feet), into an irregular vault. 

“ From the situation and direction of this cavern, we 
may safely affirm that the oval opening, which loses 
itself in the large principal cavern, at the distance 
of 960 varas (2634 English feet), at the bottom of 
which we observed a small fissure running towards the 
north, communicates with it; although I was unable 
to ascertain this fact with anything like certainty, from 
the circumstance, doubtless, of its being hidden from 
view by the rocks already spoken of. 

“The cavern of Caripe may be regarded as forming 
three distinct branches; of which the principal, ex- 
tending for a distance of 975 varas (2676 English 
feet), is composed of ancient petrifactions, and is _in- 
habited by the nocturnal birds, already mentioned, and 
from whom it derives its name of ‘Cueva 6 Gruta del 
Guacharo.’ 

“To discover the second branch it is necessary to 
retrace your steps for a space of 25 varas (about 68 
English feet). This branch has been excavated out of 
an argillaceous clay, indurated by the constant action of 
the rivulet; it is utterly destitute both of birds and of 
every other animated being, and is 225 varas (617 
English feet) in length. 

“To reach the third and last branch, in which we 
found traces of its being inhabited by the rapas, it 
is necessary to go back a further space of 25 varas 
(68 English feet). This cavern, which is 135 varas 
(3704 English feet) in length, is the most beautiful, 
picturesque, and surprising part of the whole. 

“ The length of this last branch, added to that of the 
other two, gives a total length of 1285 varas,* for the 
space occupied by this stupendous and extraordinary 
grotto; which may be justly regarded as one of the 
greatest wonders of the world; one of the most ex- 
traordinary objects in the republic of Venezuela; and 
the most colossal and extensive cavern known to exist.” 





THE MODERN CORNARO. 
(From the ‘ Book of Tuble Talk.’ 


Every one has heard of Lewis Cornaro, He was a 
rakish Venetian, who, at the age of forty, finding that 
he had lived too fast, as the phrase is, determined to 
follow the advice of his physicians, and pursue a more 
temperate course of life. He diminished the quantity 
of his food until his daily allowance was reduced to 
half the yolk of an egg, and by his rigid abstinence 
revived so effectually, that he lived to the age of one 
hundred. His death took place in 1566, A more re- 
cent instance of a similar abstinence is recorded in the 
* Medical Transactions of the College of Physicians.’ 
Thomas Wood, a miller of Billericay, in Essex, was in 
the habit of eating voraciously of fat meat three times 


* This is equal to 3525°8 English feet, which are equivalent to 
tad English yards, or 295°27 yards, more than half a statute 
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a day, and he also swallowed large quantities of butter 
cheese, and strong ale. For a long time he suffered no 
inconvenience from his gluttony, but in his forty-fourth 
year he began to be disturbed in his sleep, had a con. 
stant thirst, great lowness of spirits, and many other 
bad symptoms. The most formidable one was a sense 
of suffocation, which often attacked him, especially after 
meals. “He grew worse, until the month of August, 1764 
when he was in the forty-fifth year of his age. At this 
time, Mr. Powley, a neighbouring clergyman, put the 
* Life of Cornaro’ into his hands. The miller read it, and 
was convinced, but, believing that a bit-by-bit reform 
was the best, he retrenched his diet by degrees. At first 
he confined himself to a pint of ale a-day, and used ani. 
mal food sparingly. His health immediately improved; 
so that, after he had pursued this regimen for two 
months, he diminished his allowance of ale by one-half, 
and was still more sparing of gross animal food. On the 
4th of January, 1765, he discontinued the use of malt 
liquor; and between this period and July 31, 1767, he 
successively gave up meat, butter, cheese, and all drinks 
whatever, excepting what he took in the form of medi- 
cine. After the last-mentioned date, his diet was chiefly 
confined to pudding made of sea-biscuit. 

“The poor diet to which he has accustomed himself 
is now as agreeable to his palate as his former food used 
to be; and he has the additional satisfaction to find his 
health established, his spirits lively, his sleep no longer 
disturbed by frightful dreams, and his strength of mus- 
cles so far improved that he can carry a quarter of a 
ton weight, which weight he in vain attempted to carry 
when he was about the age of thirty years. His yoice, 
which was entirely lost for several years, is now become 
clear and strong. In short, to use his own expression, 
he is metamorphosed from a monster to a person of a 
moderate size; from the condition of au unhealthy de- 
crepit old man, to perfect health, and to the vigour and 
activity of youth. His flesh is now firm, his complexion 
well-coloured, and, what is very remarkable,” says Dr. 
Baker, the relator of the case, “ the integuments of his 
belly, which I expected to have found loose and pendu- 
lous, are contracted nearly in proportion to his diminished 
bulk.” “ Prejudiced by a commonly prevailing supersti- 
tion, Mr. Wood never suffered himself to be weighed, 
either during the state of his extreme corpulence or 
since his reduction; but it is conjectured that he has 
lost ten, or perhaps eleven, stone weight.” 

A very remarkable point in the regimen of this strong- 
minded and strong-bodied miller was the time he al- 
lotted to sleep: he went to bed at eight in the evening, 
or earlier, and rose at one or two in the morning, sleep- 
ing no more than five or six hours. 

“IT have thrice had an opportunity,” says Dr. Baker, 
* of examining his pulse, about ten o'clock in the more- 
ing, after his having walked six hours. The first time, 
I counted 45 pulsations in a minute; the next time, 47; 
the last, only 44,” ‘ 

This is about 30 pulsations lower than the ordinary 
pulse of a healthy man, and in most persons a walk of 
six hours would certainly quicken the action of the 
heart. 

The most extraordinary part of the case, however, is 
Mr. Wood's entire abstinence from drink, of which there 
is, we believe, no other well-authenticated instance. 
The narration goes as far as the 22nd of August, 1771, 
when the miller, then in his fifty-second year, was still 
pursuing the same system, and still deriving the same 
advantages from it. 





*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincolu's Inn Fields, 
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